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BE VIEWS. 


posed of two sounds, Ah and E, and the latter to be the equivalent of 
E and 00. In the section on Breathing the authors refer to the inter- 
costals as the chief inspiratory muscles, and the great muscles running 
from the thorax to the shoulders are entirely ignored. The intercostals 
are rather more expiratory in their function than they are inspiratory. 

Speakingwhile walking up hill is recommended to improve the voice. 
While this exercise doubtless strengthens respiration, it can but impair 
the voice, because it opposes the normal action of the vocal muscles 
when speaking without walking up hill. It is safe to say that no other 
physical exercise is admissible while practising voice culture. 

Notwithstanding its flaws, the book doubtless has some practical value 
for those who are so unfortunate as to stammer, and for those who would 
improve their vocal utterance, and yet even these must be very limited, 
because both classes, as the authors have stated, require the living 
teacher. M. S. S. 


A Manual of Medicine. Edited by W. H. Allchin. Vol. IV., Dis¬ 
eases of the Respiratory and of the Circulatory Systems. New York and 

London : The Macmillan Company, 1902. 

When confronted with a problem in pulmonary or cardiovascular 
disease one naturally turns for information to the English writers, who 
have contributed their full share to our stock of clinical and thera¬ 
peutic knowledge in this important field. It is in the management of 
chronic cases of this kind particularly that a wide practical experience 
on the physician’s part tells more, perhaps, than a minute acquaintaince 
with pathological changes. Nevertheless, the plan adopted in the 
present manual of disposing of the morbid anatomy in a separate sec¬ 
tion before discussing the symptomatology, diagnosis, and treatment 
of the individual diseases, while convenient, tends too much to disso¬ 
ciate the study of morbid changes from that of the corresponding 
clinical manifestations. On the other hand, the introductory physio¬ 
logical epitomes are excellent, containing, as they do in a compact form, 
the essential facts for a proper understanding of the subject. In 
speaking of cutaneous respiration the author advances a novel theory 
in regard to the cause of death after extensive bums. “ It cannot be 
attributed to the arrest of the functions of the skin. The success which 
follows the treatment of patients suffering from burns with morphine and 
single aseptic dressing suggests that shock of the nervous system is the 
primary cause of death in fatal cases. The concentration of the blood 
from the loss of lymph is a secondary cause.” If this theory is correct, 
the time-honored story of the pathetic death of the gilded boy-angels 
in the mediaeval papal procession, that has done duty so long as a classical 
example of the fatal effects of abolishing the cutaneous function, must 
go the way of other exploded myths. The description of objective 
phenomena of disease, especially of the methods of physical examina¬ 
tion—in short, the subject of physical diagnosis—leaves much to be 
desired from the teacher’s and student’s viewpoint. We note the 
absence of several questions that deserve at least a mention, whether 
commendatory or otherwise ; and this omission is the more conspicuous 
as some of the very newest methods of examination, such as radioscopy, 
for example, receive due attention. The paragraph on the latter is too 
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dogmatic for such an untried method and much too optimistic in the 
light of what has been accomplished thus far. One of the most difficult 
tasks in physical diagnosis is the determination of the areas of cardiac 
dulness. The various text-books agree in nothing so well as in the 
obscurity of their language in describing this important procedure, and 
the present work is no exception in this respect. Thus a careful perusal 
of the paragraph describing the limits of deep cardiac dulness leaves 
the reader with an imperfect idea of the author’s views in regard to the 
outline of the area in health. But these defects are not irremediable. 
The chief value of the book is its presentation of the clinical aspect 
of medicine. Such important subjects as the prognosis and management 
of heart cases and of chronic pulmonary disorders, and the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis are presented in the very best style. The 
authors hold conservative views on the subject of treatment; they see 
little to hope from the perennial seareh for the specific or the promises 
of serum or antitoxin therapy in pneumonia and tuberculosis. Hygienic 
control, as against drug-giving and artificial medication, is the stand 
they take. The disciplinary value of sanatorium treatment is aptly 
expressed in the statement that it supplies what the patient lacks at 
home, “ the constant encouragement to follow a life of physiological 
righteousness.” R. M. G. 


An Epitome of Physiology fok Students and Practitioners of 
Medicine. By Theodore C. Guenther, M.D., of the Norwegian Hos¬ 
pital, Brooklyn, and Augustus E. Guenther, B.S., formerly Assistant 
in Physiology in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. In one 12mo. 
volume of 250 pages, with 57 engravings. Philadelphia and New York : 
Lea Brothers & Co., 1903. 

The defects of a quiz-compend are more likely to be sins of commis¬ 
sion than of omission, paradoxical as it may sound ; for a student’s 
manual, to be valuable, should be not a mere condensation of the entire 
subject into as small a compass as possible, but a thorough presentation of 
the elementary and salient points, not necessarily expressed in short primer 
sentences—not a short-cut to knowledge and an easy road to graduation, 
but rather the first stepping-stone in the student’s ascent to the broader 
field of independent study and laboratory research. The authors appear to 
have conceived their work in something of this spirit, and produced a type 
which, fortunately, is supplanting the older representatives of the class, 
often little more than a collection of questions and answers, either in 
form or in effect, with a lamentable dearth of reasoning and explana¬ 
tion. The lists of questions found at the end of each article are 
intended evidently as a summary of the subject; and, as the answers 
are left to be supplied by the student, the result is a wholesome test of 
concentration and mental assimilation. The text, comprising some two 
hundred and fifty pages and illustrated by a number of engravings aDd 
diagrams, is as commendable in regard to diction as the type is accept¬ 
able to the eye, which is no small consideration; nor are the pages 
defaced by an undue number of heavy-faced headlines, although the 
italics have perhaps been supplied with a somewhat too lavish hand. 

R. M. G. 



